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THE HEBREW WORDS IN GRYPHIUS' 
HORRIBILICRIBRIFAX 

Perhaps the most interesting scene, from the purely philological 
point of view, in Andreas Gryphius' " Scherzspiel, " the "Horribili- 
cribrifax, " written between 1648 and 1650,' is that between Rabbi 
Isaschar and Frau Antonia, with which the third act is concluded. 
As is to be expected, the Jewish rabbi and money-lender, Isaschar, 
is made to speak a sort of Judaeo-German, of a higher order, to be 
sure, in which there is a smattering of no small number of terms 
either directly borrowed or adapted in a Germanized form from 
the Hebrew. The source of Gryphius' Hebrew knowledge is not 
far to seek; for during his schooling in Fraustadt,^ he received the 
foundations for the vast classical erudition which he displays in 
his writings — erudition which iacluded a familiarity not only with 
Latin and Greek, but also with Hebrew, Chaldaean, Polish, and 
Swedish. It is the purpose of this brief paper to explain each of 
the Hebrew terms or derivatives which occur in the scene in ques- 
tion, with conjectures as to a few obscure, hitherto unexplained, 
expressions. For the sake of convenience, the terms are here 
numbered successively. 

1) Madda— in D—" knowledge" is a late Old Testament 
noun from the root "yada" — "to know" (i?l^). It occurs in 
Second Chronicles 1, 12. 

2) Missekenim ethbonan— plSJli^ D^Jp'D — "I am wiser 

than old men. " This is a direct quotation from Psalms 119, 100. 

3) Lo jaden velo jabinu. The second of these four words has 
been improperly edited (Tittmann, in his edition of the play for 
his "Dramatische Dichtimgen von Andreas Gryphius," published 
as volume 4 of Goedeke and Tittmann's "Deutsche Dichter des 
siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, " and which I had before me in the pre- 
paration of this paper, admits, in his notes to this scene, that some 

' Palm, in bis article on Gryphius in the "AUgemeine Deutsche Biographie,' ' 
X 78, states that the play was at least planned in this period, and written either 
during these two yea,rs or shortly after 1650. For unkno>vn reasons, the comedy 
was not published until 1663. 

» In 1631, after the death of both of his parents, Gryphius had been sent by 
a paternal uncle to the school of "his native city, Glcgau, where he remained 
until a destructive conflagration forced him, along with many others, to flee for 
their lives. It was then that he went to Fraustadt, a city at that time part 
of Poland, where it is very likely that he came into contact with Polish Jews 
(Poland was the most important center of Jewry in the world during the 
sixteenth and seventh centuries.) 
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ot these words are practically illegible in the manuscript). The 
word in question is "jadu," and the whole clause should read: 

"Lo jaduvelo jabinu"— ir:i"' i^bl •l^/T' ^'?—" they know not 
and they understand not. " This is a direct quotation from Isaiah 
44,18. 

4) Gedauscht. Tittmann, in his Gryphius-edition, remarks on 
this word that "die Bedeutung ist nicht zu errathen. " This is 
certainly true of it in the form in which he presents it. Tittmann 
previous^ observes on the Hebrew v/ords in this scene that many 
of them are incomprehensible because of misprints and that they 
had to be reconstructed into the proper orthography. In this 
case, Tittmann seems to have been unable to do this. It is just 
possible, too, that Gryphius may have slipped up in his use of He- 
brew or, as may be the case here, of Judaeo-German. Two ex- 
planations of the word present themselves to me from the context- 
The Rabbi says: "It is not otherwise, as true as I am a Rabbi and 
have to-day 'gedauscht.' " Now, the late Hebrew term for "to 
deliver a sermon based on Biblical exegesis" is "darshan" — 
|5y"n — from the classical Hebrew root "darash" — ^'"n — to in- 
quire. This word has been taken over into Judaeo-German, where 
the past participle is "gedarshant. " The objection to this explan- 
ation of Gryphius' word is that the Rabbi's sermons were usually 
delivered on the Sabbath, and the day on which our scene takes 
place could not have been a Sabbath, because the Rabbi is carrying 
on a commercial transaction. However, such sermons might also 
be dehvered on Mondays a.nd Thursdays, when portions of the Five 
Books of Moses are read in the synagogue. The second explan- 
ation is this: "To say one's daily prayers "is, in Judaeo-German, to 
" daven " (a word the origin of which is rather obscure), and the past 
participle would be "gedavent. " Now, as every pious Jew says 
his prayers three times daily without fail, the context would seem 
to indicate that this is what is meant. The objection here is that 
"daven" is a word used by Polish and Russian, and not by German, 
Jews, but as Gryphius spent some time in a Polish city and had 
probably become somewhat familiar with the Polish Judaeo-Ger- 
man, this objection might not be a very valid one. In any event, 
the two explanations of the term "gedauscht" are offered; the 
choice is, for the present, left to the individual student. 
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5) Chafol — /IDH — "pledge." This word appears in Ezra 18, 
12, and 2>3, 15. The transcription of this word shows the charac- 
teristic interchange of "v" and "f " so common among the Jews 
of Germany. 

6) Chof— D'H— "debt." This is a Tahnudical word and does 
not occur in the Old Testament. The interchange of "f" and 
" V " is again noticeable. 

7) Tof — D,I0 — "good." This is a very common Hebrew 
word. Again we have "f" for "v". 

8) Col hefel hef alim. This is a slightly corrupt form of the pas- 
sage in Ecclesiastes 1, 2, where we read: Havel havahm hacol 

havel— '^DH h'2r\ Uh^r\ t'DH— "Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity." Note again, " f " for " v. " 

7) Omer — "1D*5^ — "word," utterance. This word is used only 
in poetical contexts, as in Job 22, 28, and is from the root amar 
OD^)— "tosay." 

8) Chach— nn— "hook," "ring," and then "ornamental 
ring." It is used by Gryphius to denote "necklace. " It occurs 
in Exodus 35, 23. 

9) Nifo. This seems to be another corrupt form. It clearly 
means "word," in the present context, and the closest approxima- 
tion to this form is the word "niv"— D^ J — "fruit, " used in Isaiah 
57, 19, in the expression "the fruit of the lips" with the metaphori- 
cal force of " speech. " Indeed, modern Hebrew knows the word 
in this meaning. 

10) Schilen, with the apparent meaning of "to lend," may be 
explained, as the Judaeo-German form of the Hebrew verb " sha'al" 

— b^t:'— " to ask, " " to borrow. " 

11) Heed ith. To this Tittmann notes: "ist mir unverstand- 
lich, vielleicht soU es heissen " scheerith' (Hebrew H'^'^^^S-') 'eui 
Uebriges,' noch ueber den Werth.' " This explanation of Titt- 
mann, as he himself seems to have felt, is artificial and rather far- 
fetched. However, it may be as convenient as any other explana- 
tion that might be offered. It seems clear that we are again dealing 
with a misprint or with a hnguistic license on the part of Gryphius. 
An explanation that occurs to me, as hinted from the context, is 
the Tahnudical word "idith" (n"''!''^), "the best"; the passage 
then, would mean: "Five silver pence, and that is the very best 
(I can do for you)." The word "idith" is current in Judaeo- 
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German, and Gryphius may have encountered it in his linguistic 
studies, without knowing how to transUterate it. However, this 
explanation may be as far-fetched as that of Tittman, and it is 
only ventured here as a suggestion. 

12) Chacham — DDH — the BibUcal term for " a wise man. " 

13) AM— n'?^<— the Biblical word for "oath. " 

14) Lo echat— "IHJ^ ^*7— the Biblical words for "not one" 
(the context here seems to make it mean "not once"). The Ger- 
man Jewish peculiarity of interchanging "v" and "f " is matched 
here by a similar treatment of " d " and " t ". 

15) Geachazt — a Judaeo-German past participle form of the 
BibKcal Hebrew root "achaz" (IH^^)— "to hold," "to get pos- 
session of. " 

16) Maschgeh — n3t£'?2 — "deceiver, ""one who causes others 
to go astray, " as it appears in Proverbs 28, 10. This is the causa- 
tive form of the root" shagah" (HJlti''), " to go astray. " 

17) Heteln — a Judaeo-German form of the Biblical root "ha- 

tal"— 7nn~"to deceive." An obhque form of this root oc- 
curs in First Kings 18, 27. 

18) Neschech— Tj^' J— "interest"— a regular Biblical word, 
found, among other passages, in Exodus 22, 24. 

19) Schet — 1^ — "demon" — an unusual word occurring in 
Deuteronomy 32, 17. Here we have the same treatment of "d" 
and " t" as in 14 above. 

20) Zahaf— Dni— "gold." The ordmary Biblical term. 
Note, again, the use of " f " f or " v " in the transhteration. 

21) ThapseK— the Judaeo-German form of the Biblical root 
' 'thaphas "— ^Sri— " to lay hold of. " 

22) Esur— 'IID^— "band," "fetter." The word is used 
by Grj'phius to mean "prison," although in the Old Testament, as 
in Jeremiah 37, 15, the equivalent for this is the compound term 
"bethha-esur"— "IID^n-TlS —"the house of the fetter." 

23) Kenaani— "I.] i;J2—" merchant," as in Zechariah 14, 21; 
originally, however, the word had the simple m.eaning of "Canaan- 
ite." 

,24) Megilha— a slight mistake in editing for "megilla"— 
n7"'jD — "scroll." This is a late Hebrew word, occurring in Jere- 
miah 36, 28. The five Bibhcal books of Esther, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, 
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Lamentations, and the Song of Songs are called "Megilloth" — 

n1/"'^D — "scrolls," and are read in the synagogue, each on its 
special occasion. Gryphius uses the word in the derived meaning 
of "books." 

25) Bacek — here I am utterly at a loss for an explanation or 
a derivation. Tittmann very courageously, probably trusting en- 
tirely to the context, gives the meaning of the word as "dorthin," 
"yonder," but fails to give the slightest indication of how 
the word comes to this meaning. Of one thing we may be certain: 
there is no such word as "bacek" in Hebrew or Talmudical Ara- 
maic. Furthermore, there is no such word, as far as I can ascer- 
tain (and I have consulted several whose knowledge of such matters 
is thorough) in any form of Judaeo-German. The word is plainly 
either a corruption of some Hebrew form or an invention of 
Gryphius.' If it is the former, several suggestions might be manu- 
factured. The word "betoch" — Tj in2 — for example, comes to 

mind. But its meaning, "in the midst of," absolutely precludes 
its being applied here. The riddle, then, must apparently remain 
unsolved, unless we are willing to believe that Gryphius invented 
the word himself. 

26) Aggan— pN— "bowl," "basin." The plural form of 

this word occurs in Exodus 24, 6. 

27) Keseph—P|D3—" silver." The regular Old Testament 
word. 

28) Thaharn — the Judaeo-German form of the Old Testament 
verb "thaher" — "IHCO — "to cleanse," a causative form derived 
from the adjective "tahor" — 1 HtD — "clean," "pure." 

Most of these words and expressions, as we can readily see, 
offer practically no difficulty, with the exception of an occasional 
slip which may be attributed either to incorrect editing on the part 
of Tittmann or to an error on that of Gryphius. The three doubt- 
ful expressions are still as doubtful as ever, although a little new 
light may have been shed upon them here. The whole scene be- 
tween Rabbi Isaschar and Frau Antonia constitutes one of the 
many philological points of interest to be found in Gryphius' 
"Horribihcribrifax. " 

Aaron Schafjfer. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



